RICHELIEU
Ambition may not be a childish emotion; in the adolescent
it scarcely eyer shows except in the form of emulation, in
the sense of competition with rivals of like age. But in a
household of womenfolk, and living with a melancholy
and worried mother, a boy will feel in its stead a desire to
cherish and protect; from his earliest years he will long for
her to be happy and care-free; he will assume the responsi-
bility of being her saviour and supporter. These are the
normal feelings aroused in such circumstances. They were
inevitably those of Jean Armand. A precocious and un-
formulated ambition, seeking no exact and personal goal,
was the natural tendency taken by his growing mind.
His earliest studies were directed, at Richelieu itself,
by a prior from the Abbey of Saint-Florent at Saumur,
Father Hardy Guillot. We know nothing of his learning,
but he certainly knew enough of the elementary humanities
which would be a grounding for higher studies to be able
to instruct a child. Latin and French grammar, a little
secular history, plenty of religious history, these were then
the essential subjects which domestic tutors imparted to
their pupils. But even more important than this rudi-
mentary knowledge was the personality of the master and
the sympathy he was able to win. Hardy Guillot was
known, and even venerated, for his goodness and charity;
we can be sure that when choosing him to be with her
son, Madame du Plessis Richelieu had chiefly in mind the
welfare of her child.
When he was nine years of age, his uncle, Amador de
la Porte, considered that it was time to impose a more
serious apprenticeship upon him. Although not altogether
sound, his health was causing less anxiety. He was obliged
to resign himself to the separation, painful as it might be,
and this admirable mother, devoid of all selfish feeling,
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